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interlude in a laborious life, their even and
uneventful tenor broken only by the Curragh
incident, which, though not directly affecting his
own command, caused him to intervene with
characteristic clear-minded action.

While Europe, after the Agadir crisis and the
successive Balkan Wars, was ranging herself in
two great and opposing armed camps, in Great
Britain all attention was concentrated on domestic
politics. The Irish Home Rule Bill had passed
the House of Commons. The Bill now before
Parliament was certain to become law. The
opposition of the House of Lords had been fore-
stalled by the passage of the Parliament Act.
Ulster, under the leadership of Sir Edward
Carson, was arming, and had proclaimed its
intention of resistance by force.

At the Curragh the General Officer Command-
ing in Ireland had put before the officers the
problem of their action in the event of Ulster
having to be coerced by arms. A large number of
the officers had replied that they would prefer to
resign their commissions rather than engage in
Civil War against the Ulster Unionists; some went
further and forthwith submitted their resignations.
Leaders of the recalcitrants were summoned to
London, to be informed at the War Office that
there had been a misunderstanding. There was
as yet no intention of using troops from the
Curragh against Ulster.

The chief of Haig's own Staff, a distinguished
Irishman, and the brother of the chief mover in